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Annual Review of Rural Life 


This is the ninth annual review of rural life, in which 
an interpretation is offered of significant facts, trends 
and movements during the previous twelve months. Some 
of the topics here presented have been dealt with at greater 
length in this Service during the year—The Editor. 


Tue Farm As A REFUGE 


After declining for 20 years, particularly during the 
decade 1920-30, the farm population had regained, by the 
end of 1932, the number lost, according to the estimates 
of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The estimates are based upon reports from sample areas 
throughout the country, made for a period of years, and 
have been reconciled with the 1930 census. This reversal 
of a trend of two decades has been called a stampede to 
the land. More accurately, perhaps, it is a stampede 
from the cities. People are going back to the land in 
large numbers, with mingled hope and fear, after look- 
ing for work or after having sampled relief in numerous 
American cities. Many of those returning to the farm 
allege that they have gone to stay, that the city will never 
claim them again. The distress of urban families due to 
unemployment has been the main factor in the movement. 

To appraise this situation in any comprehensive way is 
at present impossible. Not enough is known about it. As 
usual, there are numerous opinions and much specula- 
tion. There are urban employers who say emphatically 
that they see no possibility of employing workers in the 
same numbers as prior to 1930. There are those who 
think that the cities will never again absorb labor from 
the country as they did in the first decade following the 
war. If these predictions are correct, then the situation 
in rural life takes on a quite different aspect from that 
which it has worn for a generation. For the immediate 
future, it means the maintenance of many newcomers 
with practically no social machinery with which to do the 
job. Some of the relief burden may be transferred from 
the cities, where most of the wealth of the United States 
is concentrated, to the county governments and to the un- 
organized charity of families already poor, but who still 
know what it is to be a neighbor. But so far as the great 
community is concerned, the farm has once more become 
a refuge; many abandoned farm houses are once more 
occupied ; rural schools have increasing enrollments; and 
all the social and religious institutions are dealing with 
an increasing farm population. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE ELECTION 
In the presidential campaign of 1932, agriculture was 


on the surface of things not a dominant issue, although 
it was perhaps much less obscure than in 1928. In 1928, 
the agrarian elements of both the major parties were 
largely ignored in the conventions. In early 1932, how- 
ever, it was evident to many Washington observers that 
the South and the West had come to an unusual degree 
of collaboration and had concentrated on Governor Roose- 
velt as their candidate. His statements during the cam- 
paign gave evidence that he understood the rural-urban 
issue and the economic struggle being carried on by the 
agrarian West and the South against the industrial and 
financial East. It has been known for some time that 
Governor Roosevelt has had a corps of capable advisers 
on matters agricultural, including technicians and econo- 
mists of high standing. 


Since the election Washington has been a beehive of 
agricultural leaders, who are cooperating as probably 
never before, and who believe that the election had much 
significance for them. It is a time for thinking of new 
aspects of the relation of the nation to agriculture and 
rural affairs. New policies and new legislation are in 
the offing. The American Country Life Association has 
decided to hold its 1932 meeting on the theme, “National 
Policies Affecting Rural Life,” to be held at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in August, 1933. 


A New Farm Btoc 


A farm bloc has been organized again in formal 
fashion. The first bloc was formed in 1921, under the 
leadership of the American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
functioned in an organized way for several years. The 
farm bloc of 1932 has the active and formal cooperation 
not only of the American Farm Bureau Federation but 
also of the National Grange and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union, the latter being popularly known 
as the most radical of the farm organizations. There 
are said to be about 150 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives participating in the present bloc. Subcommit- 
tees have been named on farm mortgage foreclosures, 
farm relief legislation, currency reform, and city coopera- 
tion. The new bloc organized only recently and the spe- 
cific legislation which it will support is not yet known, 
except that it appears that bills embodying a voluntary 
domestic allotment plan will be pushed. The plan was 
described in INrorMaTION Service for December 24. 
This new device for farm relief would reward producers 
of certain crops who would agree to limit their produc- 
tion for sale in domestic markets in accordance with 
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advice from the Department of Agriculture. The plan 
would become operative only after a certain proportion 
of farmers in an area had enrolled; aiter it became oper- 
ative the government would levy a special tax upon the 
total sales of a given product and distribute the proceeds 
as a bounty to the cooperating farmers. Wheat, cot- 
ton, hogs and tobacco thave been thought of as the 
main products to which the plan should be applicable. 
Millers, packers, and other handlers and processors of 
these products are objecting to the proposed legislation. 
The expectation of its protagonists is that it will result 
in a rise in consumers’ prices, and that agriculture will 
receive a larger share of the consumers’ dollar than is 
possible at present. The plan contemplates, it will be 
noted, no fundamental changes in the distribution system. 


Tue Farm Boarp REPorTS 


On December 7 the annual report of the Federal Farm 
Board to Congress and a special supplement to it were 
made public. The board began operations in 1929, and 
received in due course its entire revolving fund of 
$500,000,000, with which to make loans to cooperative 
marketing associations and stabilization corporations set 
up by them. It reported that its losses to date because of 
price declines after purchases of crops were about 
$240,000,000. Cotton and wheat valued at over $43,- 
000,000 have already been turned over to the American 
Red Cross for distribution to the needy. A bill has 
passed the House, making the entire supply of cotton held 
by the board available for use by the Red Cross, which 
has approved the legislation. The Board reports that if 
higher prices prevail when products are sold, paper losses 
incurred can be reduced. 


THE FARMERS’ STRIKES 


Farmers’ strikes have been known in this country before 
1932—for example in the Chicago dairy district—but 
news about them did not get into the headlines. The 
Farmers’ Holiday Association was organized last sum- 
mer in the Middlewest by persons identified with the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, the only 
large radical farmers’ organization in the country. Its 
purpose was widespread organization to withhold farm 
products from the markets for a period of thirty days. 
Only local strikes were carried out, for example in Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs, lowa, where picketing was very 
effective for a period. There were strikes in other states 
which went unreported or were at the most poorly re- 
ported. The immediate effects were the raising of whole- 
sale milk prices in a few cities. The farm strikers are 
men suffering from low prices, or the loss of markets or 
homes. 

There are also rumors upon rumors of local tax strikes, 
and of organized resistance to tax sales and foreclosures, 
which go unreported. However, an illuminating Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch appearing in the New York Times 
for January 3 gives evidence of organized passive resis- 
tance to tax sales in three Iowa counties in which county 
treasurers attempted sales on January 2. “Crowds at- 
tended the tax sales, but there were no bids. At Logan, 
the county seat of Harrison County, more than 2,000 
pieces of property were to be offered for sale . . ., but 
there was not a bid from the 400 to 500 persons at the 
courthouse.” After waiting 20 minutes for a bid, the 
tax sale was postponed until February 27. At Red Oak, 
Montgomery County, only a handful of persons were 


reported present, and the sale was postponed until Febru- 
ary 6. In Cedar Rapids, Linn County, there was an 
orderly demonstration of members of farm organizations, 
and county officials postponed the sale until February 
20. The sales were originally scheduled for December. 


Tue Farmers’ MArcH 


Caravans of automobiles with farmers converged in 
Washington at the time of the opening of Congress, for 
purposes of demonstration and the presentation of de- 
mands. Those assembled organized the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Relief Conference, and outlined their program, 
which received relatively little public attention because of 
that given to the hunger marchers. The Farmers’ Na- 
tional Relief Conference wanted a moratorium on all 
farm debts and laws preventing evictions from farms and 
sales of property for non-payment of taxes during the 
present emergency. It opposed sales taxes. It opposed 
the voluntary domestic allotment plan as too slow, say- 
ing that immediate relief was needed, and not a plan to 
make the tariff effective within a year. The members of 
the Conference declared that farmers could not “consider 
their crops as surplus when they know that there are mil- 
lions of unemployed who lack the very things that they 
produce and cannot sell.” 


JUBILEE? 


In 1910 the total mortgage indebtedness of agriculture 
was equal to about one-half the annual gross cash income 
from farm production. In 1932, the total mortgage in- 
debtedness of agriculture was approaching to an amount 
twice the annual gross cash income. The interest pay- 
ments on mortgages alone during the year 1932 were 
equal to about 10 per cent of the gross income. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, only about 42 per cent of farms 
operated by their owners were mortgaged, which means 
that those encumbered are heavily burdened. These are 
indices of the severity of the effects of the drastic decline 
of prices for the farm population. Few people, even in 
rural communities, realize the real significance of the price 
system for agriculture, and of the effects of falling prices 
upon debtors. In addition to mortgage indebtedness, 
there are short term laans which considerably increase the 
load. The total indebtedness of agriculture for 1932 has 
been estimated to be as high as $12,000,000,000. 

Much of the interest on this debt is not being paid be- 
cause low prices are producing insufficient income to per- 
mit payment. Foreclosures are, of course, numerous, but 
not nearly so numerous as informal moratoria between 
creditors and debtors. In two states at least, Wisconsin 
and Iowa, moves are being made to set up adjustment 
boards which will mediate between creditors and debtors, 
and endeavor to work out ways whereby farm operators 
can continue. It is also being argued that the only solu- 
tion which can have enough effect will be a wholesale 
refinancing of the farm debt by the federal government. 
Such suggestions usually call for very low interest rates. 
Sharpiy higher prices would make payments of interest, 
debts and taxes easier, but no one can predict the price 
level for farm commodities. Currency expansion is also 
being seriously urged as a relief measure. On the other 
hand, the Country Gentleman declares editorially that 
there has already been too much “loose lending” by gov- 
ernmental credit agencies. 

The editor of a prominent agricultural paper has writ- 
ten a personal letter to a member of this Department’s 
staff, suggesting a restudy of the idea of the Year of 
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Jubilee, and adding: “I am beginning to think we must 
come to it.”* A minister in a city pulpit writes to a mem- 
ber of this Department’s General Committee: “As a re- 
sult of the bank failure in , Kansas, they have 
sold my Dad’s equipment to pay his debts. He is still on 
his farm, but has nothing with which to operate it. What 
an idiotic society!” Millard Peck, a professor in the 
Iowa State College, has worked out a plan for flexible 
rent and interest in accordance with variations in the 
price level (see INFORMATION SERvIcE for December 3, 
1932). Farm leaders assembled in Washington declared 
on December 17 for a six months’ moratorium on farm 
mortgage foreclosures. The Christian Century in an edi- 
torial published December 28, argues vigorously that the 
wisest course for the farmers’ creditors is to “make such 
a reduction of principal and interest that the burden can 
be carried.” 


THe DownwaArD TREND 


In November, the index of farm prices on the prewar 
base was 54, and the index of purchasing power of the 
farmers’ products was 51. Thus farm products now buy 
only about half the “normal” amount of industrial prod- 
ucts. The years 1910-14 are used as a base for compar- 
ing changes in the farm situation, because it is thought 
that at that time agriculture was fairly well adjusted to 
the urban and world business situation. 

The value of exports of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts declined in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
28 per cent from the preceding year. It was 59 per cent 
lower than in the fiscal year 1928-29. Exports dropped 
heavily in volume as well as in value, the volume being 
lower than in any year since 1909-10. 

The index of the value of farm real estate on March 
1, 1932, was 89 on the prewar base, as compared with 
106 on March 1, 1931. “Declines were drastic and gen- 
eral,” stated a press release of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The gross income from farm production is estimated 
by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
to have been $5,240,000,000 in 1932, as compared with 
$6,955,000,000 in 1931, $9,406,000,000 in 1930, and $11,- 
950,000,000 in 1929—figures for previous years also be- 
ing estimates. “The gross income from cotton and wheat 
is estimated to be only about 30 per cent of that in 1929.” 

“Low prices overshadow all else,” says the December, 
1932, summary of economic conditions appearing in the 
monthly periodical entitled The Agricultural Situation 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. “The point has 
been reached where it is difficult for farmers to pay their 
taxes and difficult if not impossible for those in debt to 
meet their payments. The universal complaint is that 
fixed charges now swallow up the income. Prices and 
markets have fallen into such stagnation that thousands 


*The Year of Jubilee, according to the records, was an impor- 
tant social custom of the Jewish people during an early era. 
Exodus tells of the “fallow” every seven years, and the freeing 
of the slaves every seventh year, without any reference to simul- 
taneous observance. In Deuteronomy the practice of simultaneous 
remission of debts appears, replacing the fallow year, but not the 
term of service for slaves. There are scholars who hold that it 
was suspension and not remission of debts, which was observed. 
The obvious motive of the law was compassion for the poor and 
unfortunate. In Leviticus, remission of debts was dropped in 
favor of the prohibition of usury, and slaves were to be emanci- 
pated every fifty years. The records are obscure as to the peri- 
odic observance of the 50th year of jubilee. (G,. Harford-Bat- 
tersby in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible.) 
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of growers can get practically no returns from their crops 
at present.” 

The volume of agricultural production was lower in 
1932 than in 1931, and lower than in any year since 1923, 
but decline in volume of production was not nearly so 
great as that of prices and gross income. 


THe Enp or THE Rurat SCHOOL? 


Rural America for November contained an article en- 
titled “The End of the Rural School,” by V. N. Culp of 
the State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. Mr. Culp 
says that public education in rural America is at the end 
of the road, that unless conditions improve thousands of 
rural schools will be unable to go through the winter. 
The reports of the National Education Association indi- 
cate that rural districts are cutting school costs more 
drastically than those in cities generally, although there 
have been no comprehensive studies of the subject. Re- 
ports received by this Department indicate that school 
terms are being shortened in many areas—in some coun- 
ties a four-months’ term has again become the rule. As 
an indication of what is going on, reference may be made 
to an Associated Press dispatch published January 3, to 
the effect that the state department of education in Ala- 
bama has no funds to continue grants to local schools, 
and that over 800 rural schools are closing their doors. 
Over 2,500 teachers are involved. Several small cities 
in the state have also closed their schools. 

At Monteagle, Tennessee, in the mountains, a group of 
young men and women have organized the Highlander 
Folk School, which has been in session since November 
1. The faculty are working without salary, the budget 
providing only a minimum of food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care for them. Classes have been held in psy- 
chology, literature, history, social and economic problems. 
There has also been a seminar on methods of social 
change. Attendance has averaged between 20 and 25; 
only a minority are boarding students. Participation of 
the community has been extensive. The new school 
studies both agricultural and industrial conditions. 

“Adult Education and Rural Life” was the theme of 
the fifteenth American Country Life Conference held at 
Wheeling, W. Va., in October. There were discussions 
of a variety of subjects, such as: What should tomorrow’s 
rural extension service be? How shall library service be 
made available to rural communities? What are the op- 
portunities of the churches in adult education? How 
may participation in the cultural arts be increased? How 
can the public schools meet the challenge of adult educa- 
tion? The presidential address by Dr. A. R. Mann, pro- 
vost of Cornell University, on the topic, “Statesmanship 
in Rural Adult Education,” and summaries of discussions 
in forums, are published in the December issue of Rura) 
America, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

A new book to be entitled Rural Adult Education is 
announced for early publication by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. It is the joint work of Professor John D. Willard 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who was en- 
gaged on it until his death a year ago, and Benson Y. 
Landis, associate secretary of this Department. The book 
will contain an interpretation of recent developments in 
rural America, descriptions of numerous programs of 
adult education already under way, and a discussion of 
the means of the improvement of rural adult education. 
The programs of county libraries, public schools, the agri- 
cultural extension service, radio stations, farm organiza- 
tions, religious organizations, folk schools and community 
organizations are described. 
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Tue New Soctat IDEALS 


As reported in INFORMATION SERVICE of December 17, 
a new statement of social ideals was adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America at its 
quadrennial session held at Indianapolis early in Decem- 
ber. Former statements made no reference to agricul- 
ture, although Protestantism in the United States has a 
rural heritage, and a few of the larger bodies have more 
than half of their local churches in rural territory. The 
present statement deals with both agriculture and indus- 
try. It says that the churches should stand for: 

“Encouragement of cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions among farmers and other groups. 

“Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financ- 
ing of agriculture, transportation and the price of far- 
mer products as compared with the cost of machinery 
and other commodities which he must buy. 

“Extension of the primary cultural opportunities and 
social services now enjoyed by urban populations to the 
farm family.” 

Along with the new social ideals, a lengthy “pastoral” 
was adopted. It contains a section on rural problems, a 
part of which is reproduced here: 

“The churches can with equal propriety advocate eco- 
nomic and social justice for the farmer and for the in- 
dustrial worker. They can make their voice heard in 
favor of a better economic order in which tariffs, taxes, 
transportation rates, the production of food and raw mate- 
rials, and the disposal of surplus products shall be deter- 
mined with reference to the common welfare. The so- 
cial direction of agricultural, mineral, and industrial pro- 
duction, either by the -government or by some other form 
of social organization in which private individual profit 
is subordinated to the common good, is clearly indicated 
by the plight to which agriculture has been reduced. 

“There are unique values in rural life which American 
public opinion has always emphasized. These values 
should be preserved. The rural home and the farm 
linked with it have never been generally regarded merely 
as a means of speculative profit. They should not become 
so. Land is a very special kind of property even though 
it may be bought and sold. It is the source of food, of 
raw materials. It provides for healthful homes. Organi- 
zation among farmers is essential for the best use of land, 
quite as much as for the maintenance of prices. 

“The rural church has an opportunity to influence pub- 
lic opinion beneficially on the broader agricultural inter- 
ests and also on the specific problems of farm laborers 
and tenant farmers. It can effectively insist that rural 
children shall have educational and religious opportunities 
equal to the best; that there shall be adequate facilities 
for health, social welfare, and recreation in all rural com- 
munities. Urban churches may support such demands 
and help to see that they are met by just taxation, a gen- 
erous sharing of surplus wealth, and a rational coopera- 
tion between urban and rural forces.” 


OrHER CHURCH DEVELOPMENTS 


Rural Life Sunday was again observed on the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference held at Dubuque, Iowa, in October, adopted, 
among others a resolution as follows: 

“We note with great satisfaction the growing practice 
on the part of rural pastors of observing, in accordance 
with the liturgy of the church, Rural Life Sunday which 
occurs the fifth Sunday after Easter.” This Sunday is 
one of the Rogation Days, observed by all Christian bodies 


which follow the church year. The designation of Rural 
Life Sunday furnishes perhaps the only instance of the 
whole-hearted observance by Catholic and Protestant 
bodies of a special Sunday in addition to the historic 
observances which find a place in the church calendar. 
Rural Life Sunday is observed mainly in the country 
churches. The city churches seem still to think that rural 
life is solely a concern of the small communities. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference went on 
record as favoring the domestic allotment plan by passing 
the following resolution: 

“The most pressing need of American agriculture is an 
increase in the price of farm products. Prosperity can- 
not return to the nation until a larger share of the na- 
tional income is secured to the farmer. The tariff is the 
accepted American policy, but it is substantially ineffec- 
tive to raise the price of crops of which we have an ex- 
portable surplus. The voluntary domestic allotment plan 
is designed to return to farmers a protected income from 
that part of their product consumed in the United States. 
The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, assembled 
in Dubuque, Iowa, from every section of the United 
States, submits . . . that this plan is practicable and 
would bring to American agriculture and industry a great 
measure of urgently needed relief, and we urge that im- 
mediate and effective support be given to the passing of 
this legislation.” 

About a thousand ministers in town and country 
churches again attended special summer schools organ- 
ized for them at ten theological seminaries and agricul- 
tural colleges. The “clearing house” for these schools is 
the joint committee on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions Council and the Federal Council. 

The Community Church Workers of the United States 
held their biennial convention at Buffalo in May. This 
group is very largely concerned with rural communities, 
and has been having many inquiries yearly from leaders 
of churches in rural areas who dre concerned about 
methods of church comity and social adjustment. 

The report of the Commission of Appraisal of the 
Layman’s Foreign Missions Inquiry contained a thorough 
discussion of agricultural missions, which will be later 
treated in this Servicr, The report makes specific refer- 
ences to the mistakes of the past in conducting agricul- 
tural mission work and outlines a comprehensive policy 
for future development. The chapter on agricultural mis- 
sions was the work .of Dr. Henry C. Taylor, recently of 
the Vermont Country Life Commission. 

A small group of workers within Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches became interested, toward the end of the 
year, in the formation of a League for Justice for Agri- 
culture. A call for an organization meeting was recently 
sent out. The group issuing the call considered the argu- 
ments customarily made against the formation of new 
organizations, but feels that it cannot work as vigorously 
as is needed for justice for agriculture through existing 
organizations. Therefore it was proposed that an infor- 
mal independent organization be set up, which ministers, 
priests and lay persons shall join as individuals, and 
which shall carry on education and propaganda in the in- 
terest of justice for agriculture. At Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 28, a preliminary organization was formed. 
As plans develop, they will be reported in this SERVICE. 
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